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ORIGINAL. 


THE WANDERER’S RETURN. 


Anold man was wending his way along 


te road to L. His locks were grey, his 
sep slow and feeble, and every few mo- 
ments he would pause, as if to take 
heath, and then slowly resume his walk. 
There was something noble in the old man’s 
fatures, as though, Nature had stamped 
iteimpress of an honorable soul, which 
tmeand age could not efface. ‘The trav- 
dler’s dress was very plain, and now so 
vered with dust, that it would be diffi- 
altto deseribe the eolor, which was-origi- 
ully black! TH@*Billage of L., situated 
inthe midst of high*Wills, at length appear- 
ed in a. and the traveller seated him- 
«fin the shade of a large tree, upon a 
tunk, which overlooked the village. There 
te shades his face with his hand, and for 
along time, gazed upon the scene, once 
“familiar to his eye. Then the memory 
ofother days came rushing over him, and the 
food-gates of his soul were opened. Deep 
must be the grief to draw tears from the 
yeofage. In childhood and youth, tri- 
fing griefs cause tears; but they are dried 
soon as shed, But, when an old man 
Weeps, there must be some deep sorrow at 
vorkin his innermost heart. Such were 
the feelings of him who now wept. This 
was his native village. These scenes were 
thescenes of his boyhood. Now he had 
tetuned to them, and where were those 
thom forty years before, he had left in 
leath and prosperity. Gone, gone forev- 
fer. His father, his mother, brother and 
Ssters, all gone, save one, and she the 
youngest of the family, alone remained, 
0 welcome back the wanderer. 
_ Thoughts such as these were revolving 
ithe old man’s heart, and caused the eye 
lng a stranger to tears, to overflow. Not 
long however, did he indulge his grief. 
Rising from that bank he seized his trusty 
‘af, and commenced descending the hill, 
tt whose foot lay the village. As he pass- 
‘d by; many a curious look was cast upon 
the stranger ; but no friendly greeting, no 
endly clasp of the hand hailed his re- 
x All had forgotten him. Even the 
\\old men, like himself, looked upon 
{with cold eyes, as if they had not been 
§ playmate in boyhood. Was it for this 
thad crossed the ocean, and travelled so 
mny Weary miles? Was this the welcome 
"@had so longed for from his old friends ? 
Tes, this was ail; and, more desolate 
‘fan when travelling in India, or in the 
lesert; the old man passed on, till he came 
toasmall house, half hid by clustering 
Woodbine and honey-suckle. With trem- 
bing hand he opened the wicker gate. 
With trembling hand he knocked at the 
er of that low roofed cottage, his boy- 
40od’s home. + 
The knock was answered by the appear- 
Face of a young girl, who looked with 
Martled surprise at the stranger, as he 





|. asked her who lived in the cot- 
tage. The child answered, ‘my 
mother and myself, sir. There is no 


‘* What is your mother’s name, 
| my child?” asked her strange ques- 
tioner. 

** Mary Elwood,” was the girl’s 
reply, who wondered why the man 
# wished to know, and’ what was the 
object ofall these questions. 

“Was her namé once Mary 
Reed,” asked again the stranger. 

At this moment a voice was heard 
3 from an inner room, saying, ‘* Ask 
the gentleman in, Mary, if he wish- 
es to speak with me.. 

Without waiting for farther invitation, 
the old man entered the room, where 
was seated a middle aged woman, who 
laid aside her sewing, as he entered, and 
handed him a chair, saying, at the same 
time: 

‘** You asked my daughter if Mary Reed 
was my maiden name. It was. But may 
I ask why you are interested to know.” 

A flush of intense emotion lighted up 
the pale features of the stranger, and he 
started as if about to rise from his chair. 
Then, as though some new resolution ena- 
bled him to suppress his feelings, he said : 

**T once knew your father very well, 
and I wished to see his daughter, if she 
were living. There are so few left to re- 
mind me of those I loved, that I take 
every opportunity to see those few.” 

‘“* Your are indeed welcome to my house, 
sir, if you once knew and loved my ex- 
cellent father. Though poor myself, I have 
enough for my wants, and to enable me 
to live here with my child. As long as 
you will stay with us, and take rest after 
your fatigue, it will give us great pleas- 
ure. My father’s friend should not go to 
a public house for rest and refreshment.” 
Then, turning to her daughter, she said: 
**You may lay the table, my child, for 
travelling sharpens the appetite, and our 
friend needs refreshment.” 

While Mary was spreading a snow white 
cloth upon the oaken table, and preparing 
for the meal, Mrs. Elwood took the hat 
and cane of their aged guest, and, after 
assisting him to remove the dust of his 
journey, resumed her sewing. 

** Did your father leave any property, Mrs. 
Elwood,” asked the stranger, who wished 
to ascertain his sister’s circumstances, be- 
fore making himself known to her. 

** He did not, sir. This house, the fur- 
niture, the farm, all was sacrificed to his 
creditors, for he had incurred heavy debts 
during his lastillness. Still I was allowed 
to retain the house by the creditors, on 
the payment of a moderate rent. My hus- 
band’s long illness made it very difficult 
for me to support the family; but, by 
the aid of friends, and my own exertions, 
I often earned sufficient to afford him some 
comforts, though I often felt discouraged 
at the thoughts of the future. Providence 
has aided me since my husband’s death, to 
support this fatherless child and myself. 
I have much to be grateful for, much to 
make me happy, and it is only the thought of 
those who are gone, that sometimes makes 
me sad.” 

The old man turned away, that she 
might not see him weep. But in vain. 
He could no longer suppress his agitation, 
and ina voice broken with emotion, he 
said: 

**Do you not remember when you were 
very young, that you had a brother James, 
a wild boy, who left your father’s house, 
never to return, as he then said ?” 





Mrs. Elwood started and exclaimed, 
“Can you tell me anything of my brother 
James. Oh, if you can, if he is alive, tell 
me where I may find him, and I will go 
anywhere, make any sacrifices, to find him 
and bring him home ?” 

“There is no need of that, my sister; 
your brother James is before you.” 

Ifthe old man’s heart had pined for a 
welcome home, he was now satisfied. The 
mother and the daughter gave him such 
assurance of their love, as comforted the 
wanderer after his long exile. He had re- 
turned a wealthy man, and Mrs. Elwood was 
no longer obliged to earn her own livelihood. 
Her brother built a noble mansion for his 
beloved sister and niece, and his declining 
years were rendered happy by the kind at- 
tentions and fond care of Mary Elwood 
and her mother. M. W. D. 


Moral Cales. 














ORIGINAL. 


THY WILL BE DONE. 


It was on a cold winter’s night, in the 
year 184--, that in a low tenement, situa- 
ted in the upper part of the city of New 
York, ang on a street but little frequented, 
were to be found a widow and her two 
daughters, both of whom were less than 
six years old. These three persons were 
all that were left of a once large family, 
who had lived under very different cir- 
cumstances. Mrs. Neville, for so we will 
call her, had married at an early age, and 
was, for many years, the pride of a fond 
and affectionate husband, and surrounded 
with luxuries which made her the envy of the 
circle in which she walked. Her husband 
was engaged in a lucrative commercial 
business, and prosperity unparallelled, 
seemed to dawn upon all his undertakings. 
Thus, in the possession of means, which 
appeared to be rapidly accumulating upon 
his hands, his study was constantly to 
surpass his neighbors in the display which 
he made in the elegant mansion, in 
place, in which he and his family resided. 
His parlors resembled those of a palace, 
by the richness and costliness of the furni- 
ture which they contained, and which gain- 
ed at once the admiration of all, while, at 
the same time, not afew were inwardly 
wishing to see him reduced, that they 
might tower above him in the pathway of 
worldly life. Friends—true friends he had 
not one. There were scores who throng- 
ed his expensive entertainments, but like 
him and his loved partner, they belonged 
to the fashionable sphere of existence, and 
were there, because of the gossip of which 
these were always the origin, and because 
to be absent, would be esteemed a depriva- 
tion of gayety, which could not be endur- 





éd, except from uncontrollable causes. Re- 
ligion in his house was unknown. He 


lived and his lived as ifthis world was their 
home,—and as if, when the life here is 
ended, the soul died with it—as if he was 
satisfied with the poor, unsatisfying pleas- 
ures which this world afforded, and cared 
not, even if there were another, to enter it 


and enjoy those which it possessed, forev- | 


er. ‘Three years rolled on, and but little 
did he foresee the great change in his con- 
dition which was to be encountered. Pros- 
perity is so far removed from adversity, 
that the thought of the latter has no exis- 
ence in the minds of those in the enjoy- 
ment of the former, for they feel that they 
are secure, wholly forgetting that “‘ riches 
have wings,” and often take an everlasting 
flight from those who have had them in 
~ 


possession, for a period of many years. 
So it was with Mr. Neville. The great 
commercial crisis of —37 was approaching, 
in which hundreds, who had for life, been 
in affluence, were suddenly reduced to 
poverty, and saw themselees without a 
dollar which they could call their own. 
Mr. Neville, anxious to add to his wealth, 
eagerly entered upon vast speculations, 
during the height of the speculating mania, 
but these terminated disastrously, and his 
anticipated gains became immense losses. 
More than ever desirous to retrieve the lat- 
ter, he ceased not his uncertain game, but 
entered still deeper into wild plans for 
accumulating gold. All, however, ended 
alike, and a few short months witnessed 
him a ruined man, as respects fortune, 
saw his proud dwelling pass from his hands, 
and his family and himself the occupants 
of a small cottage on the outskirts of the 
city. Great as was the change in his po- 
sition, it was only equalled by that of con- 
duct towards him by those whom he look- 
ed upon before as friends—those who had 
feasted at his luxurious entertainments, 
and who formed the circle of his affluent 
acquaintanceship. 

Of these, as already said, there were 
some, who, in a sycophantic manner, shar- 
ed his extravagance, while inwardly envy- 
ing his position, and wishing to see it ut- 
terly overturnod. They, viewing him now, 
were far from mingling longer in society 
like his—they did it before, because of the 
praise in the fashionable world, which it 
conferred upon themselves—shorn of this, 
there was nothing in it to make it longer 
desirable or even endurable to them. They 
deserted him wholly, and if ever remem- 
bered, it was in derision and scorn, though 
sometimes an expression of pity, far from 
real, however, at his misfortunes, would 
fall from their lips. The others felt that 
a disgrace would attach itself to them, by 
a mere entrance into the poor, small, ill- 
furnished house which he now occupied. 
For Mrs. A—, or Mrs. B—, or Mrs. C—, 
to visit at a dwelling of that kind, would 
call forth the indignation of their fash- 
ionable friends, and perhaps make the lat- 
ter withdraw their companionship, the 
mere idea of which was sufficient to anni- 
hilate any feeling of duty or obligations un- 
cancelled, which, at moments of reflection, 
might arise in their memory, from which, 
as yet, past connections with Mr. Neville’s 
family, had not been wholly blotted out. 
In this manner, Mr. A. and family found 
themselves utterly alone in the world, 
and those who had’ been their associates, 
if, perchance they were met in the street, 
passed them coldly by, scarcely nodding a 
sign of recognition. 

Thus is the world. It needs adversity 
to prove friendship. Mr. Neville had dis- 
covered the hollow-heartedness of the 
fashionable world in which had been his 
existence. With a determination to rise 
from his impoverished condition, he exert- 
ed all his energies to start anew in busi- 
ness, but with no capital, and bankrupt, 
the credit he needed he found it entirely 
impossible to procure, and the next few 
months dragged heavily along, in his new 
home, where to all was furnished merely 
a meagre subsistence, for the acquiring of 
which his efforts, directed in different ways, 
resulted in obtaining the means. But we 
must pass over the next four years. Suf- 
fice it to say, that, in that time, sadder 
changes yet, had oceurred in that family. 
Mr. Newmille, broken down in spirit, tor- 
mented With anxieties, pressed by credi- 
tors, had paseed away, and descended into 
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living,” whither had followed him one son | to her relief, the faith gvhich she had in| or Nova Scotia, and were married—and| John Gray, son of the wealthy and pov. i j 
and one daughter, leaving alone, in a cold 


and selfish world, but the three persons 
named at the commencement of this nar- 
rative, as the representatives of his once 
prosperous and seemingly happy family. 
But adversity like this is not without 
its lesson. When the mind can behold no 
pleasure longer here, it directs itself to the 
unchangeable realities of another world. 
Religion then becomes the hope which 
stays the sickened heart and brings it 
peace, even amid desolation and gloom, 
which would otherwise sink it deep into 
the abyss of despair. Mrs. Neville no 
longer had her affections placed on earth. 
Morning and night, in the still smaller cot 
which, with her children she now occupied, 
the sound of prayer and praise ascended 
from her lips, to God on high, whom she 
had learned to love and to call Father, by 
the afflictions which had fallen to her lot. 
By the scanty sums, which, by her needle 
she obtained, she gained a subsistence for 
her and hers. When her almost uncon- 
trollable grief had in part subsided, she 
was happy—perhaps happier in her pover- 
ty, with religion, than in her prosperity, 
without ii. But yet another want, sad in 
its nature, was to be unfolded to her view. 
Her own health she felt was failing, and 
her accustomed daily work, which had only 
brought a maintenance, it was becoming 
constantly more difficult to perform. Well 
did she pray, “‘ Toy WILL BE DONE,” and 
make this the burden of her cry, in secret 
whispers to her Father, well nigh each mo- 
ment of her waking hours. He who watch- 
ed the sparrows in their flight, and cared 
for them, she felt would not desert her and 
her helpless ones, in the sore hour of trial 
which she feared was approaching, when 
the then scanty allowance might be still 
further reduced, and want might enter with 
its dismal hand into her poor dwelling. 
To God’s will, therefore, she was ready to 
submit. The past had told her that that 
alone was definite and fixed. Man’s will, 
it determined and overthrew, whenever 
that will was opposed to it, and by it, his 
designs were brought to naught, however 
to his vision firmly fastened and secured 
upon a sound foundation, which he con- 
ceived could not be broken or cast down. 
But we must pass over a few weeks, 
and now we behold Mrs. Neville on the 
night of 184--, when she is introduced to 
the reader. Her own fears had been real- 
ized. Feeble in body, and on each day 
compelled to lie down and rest, that night, 
the last meal had been exhausted, and 
with it she saw every farthing which she 
had possessed, departed. Upon the fire a 
few embers yet lay, and these were the 
remnants of her stock of wood, and the 
night was cold—ay, freezing cold, and 
with the dawn of day, the cold would pen- 
etrate into her own apartment, and her 
babes might cry with pain. She had ris- 
en from her evening supplication, refresh- 
ed and strengthened in the day of her ca- 
lamity. Then, oh how precious was her 
trust! That alone gave peace to her mind, 
and her bitter anxiety for the morrow it 
healed. Without it, what emotions must 
have filled her breast, for to whom could 
she look for safety, if she had now been a 
wanderer and an outcast from her Father, 
and a sharer of his displeasure. When 
earthly friends are gone—when the sun of 
human happiness has set—when hope for 
the future offers no consolation, opens no 
brightened prospect, displays no hidden 
glory, then are there darkness and despon- 
dency shut up within the heart, which toss 
it with fear, and make it a source of misery 
exceeding the bounds of finite calculation. 
But Mrs. N. knew nothing now of this. 
To say that she thought not of the gloomy 
condition in which she saw herself and 
loved ones placed, would be to deem her 
acting contrary to her own mortal nature. 
No one thus situated, could or would shut 
out thought. But the termination of 
*her thoughts and plans for relief, was a 
calm resolve to submit herself to the will 
of her Maker. ‘* Thy will be done.” She 
had not for a moment, since she had been 
left alone in her poverty, ceased to exert 
herself to provide her daily bread, and if 
she saw this now scant or wholly gone, it 
was not from apathy or from neglect, but 
in consequence of the si¢kn@éss wich had 


latterly overtaken her, and whigh by its 
enfeebling results, had deprived of the 
ability to gain sustenance. That God 


would on her not bestow his pity, andend 





him, seemed to tell her was impossible, and 
like the trusting animal, who from his 
ters’s hand receives his daily food 
lives, she sank at last into that rep 
which wearied nature courts, and must 








have, however pressing be the cares by’ 


which it is surrounded. 

She slept, and the still hours of night 
passed in unconsciousness by. Ere miorn- 
ing dawned, she again had risen, and the 
unfeigned prayer, from the depths of her 
heart, was once more ascending to her 
Father, as uttered by her supplicating 


voice. At that moment, the minister of’ 


God was passing by. He had been called 
an hour previous to see a dying member 
of his flock, and returning to his house had 
directed his steps that way. In the quiet- 
ness of the spot, the sound from within, 
through the shattered and loosened case- 
ment of the windows was heard, and he 
stopped to listen. The prayer made him 
acquainted with the want which was threat- 
ened in that pious household. Could he 
goon without entering, inquiring further 
into the condition of the one who uttered 
it, and giving the assurance that that want 
should be prevented. Nay! the feeling 
of his soul would not allow it. Awaiting 
till all was still within, he gave a gentle 
tap at the door, and in a few moments 
stood beside Mrs. N. As the narrative 
of her past history was unfolded to him, 
tears stood in the eyes of both at times— 
they were tears of gratitude—of the for- 
mer, that relief was at hand, without re- 
sort to beggary from which her soul shud- 
dered; of the latter, because of the thank- 
fulness he felt at discovering and being able 
to relieve the gloomy situation of one so 
downcast, and yet so good and so de- 
serving. 

That day Mrs. N. and her children were 
not without food or fire. Her wants were 
soon made known by him who had so un- 
expectedly heard them, and not a few were 
the visits which she received. How dif- 
ferent too were they who made them, from 
those she was wont to know in preceding 
years! They-were living for another world, 
and misfortune here but knit them faster 
in one another’s love. Though it were 
the meanest hovel, that could not keep 
them out, if a Christian resided within it, 
for it was their souls which united in sym- 
pathy, and the dross ofythe world, what 
share had it with them! ‘Christ was born 
in a manger, and he was their Master. 
Surely, if such were the birth-place of him, 
the lowliest hut should not be shunned, if 
it were the dwelling place of one of his 
disciples. 

Mrs. Neville, however, did not live 
long to enjoy her better prospects and 
greater comforts. Her sickness was deep 
rooted, and in a few weeks, her Saviour 
took her soul from earth, and it now rests 
with him inheaven. Before she departed, 
she had the satisfaction of knowing that 
her children would be placed in the pos- 
session of a truer cause for happiness, than 
they might perhaps have known, if adver- 
sity had never crossed her path, She had 
the assurance that they would be adopted 


.by a minister of God, and in his Christian 


family, that the good seed she had planted, 
should have full opportunity to grow by his 
teaching, constantly more and more in re- 
ligious truth and knowledge. (The prom- 
ise freely made, was fully performed.) 
Surely, Mrs. Neville had no cause to re- 
pent the strongness of her faith, and as she 
knew her children would be so well pro- 
vided for, to exclaim as she did, “ Tuy 
WILL BE DONE,” even in the last moment 
of her existence, and when her soul was 
just about to enter on its upward flight to 
God, to stay with him forever. Ww. 
New York, Oct.31, 1849. 








Narrative. 
UNHAPPY ELOPEMENT. 


A SKETCH. 

About fifty-five years ago, a young 

ritish officer, whose name was Duke, 
stopping at Philadelphia, became acquaint- 
ed with a wealthy family by the name 
of Campbell, that resided in that city. A 
mutual attachment was formed between the 
young officer and a daughter of that fami- 
ly about sixteen years of age. Her name 
was Mary. But her parents strongly op- 
posed their marriage, and they eloped and 
went to the Province of New Brunswick, 
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she never saw nor heard of her parents or 
friends again; neither have any of her 
descendants heard from the Campbell fam- 
ily to this day. They then resided in An- 
mnapolis, N. Y. Mary lived till she had 
three children, and died ; leaving two little 
s and an infant son, Margaret, Jane and 
lames. Margaretremembered hearing her 
mother’express her sorrow for leaving her 
wealthy parents and excellent home in 
Philadelphia, while she said, “‘ husband, 
when I am dead, carry these two girls to 
my mother, but do with this infant boy as 
you please.” Margaret, the oldest of the 
two girls, saw het father after her mother 
was buried, when he took the little boy 
and went away burdened with grief, to 
carry him to England to his parents, leav- 
ing her and her sister with a family in the 
place to wait till he should return. And 
long did they look for their father to come 
and carry them to Philadelphia, which had 
been their mother’s home; but they look- 
edin vain; they never heard of their fath- 
er again. Little Margaret and Jane were 
left orphans in a strange land. They found 
no friends, they were separated far apart 
in different families, and did not see each 
other for many years, while they suffered 
many hardships and privations. Marga- 
ret was young, yet she could see her moth- 
er’s bedding, her rich clothing, and her 
jewelry of gold in common use in the fami- 
ly, and she was treated as a servant. She 
lived in that family till she was ten years 
old, when a: gentleman from the State of 
Maine was there, and saw her bringing 
wood barefooted in the snow. He asked 
her where she belonged, and learned some 
of her history, and then told her if she 
would go and live in his family, she should 
have a better home. She concluded to run 
away, and went and lived in his family— 
was kindly used; and treated like one of 
his own daughters. That was her home 
until she was married to that gentleman’s 
nephew, who was at that time in business 
with his uncle. Mrs. Margaret then 
sent for her sister, whom she had not seen 
since their first separation, after the death 
of their mother. They both became mar- 
ried and settled, and became consistent 
members of the Methodist E. Church. Mar- 
garet died six years ago, and left a hus- 
band and children «o mourn her loss. A 
few years before she died,she was an old lady, 
Mrs. Q., from London, who told her that 
some years before, she saw a young man 
married in London, whose name was James 
Duke—and when she told his age, and 
that he was an orphan, and had two sis- 
ters somewhere in America, there remain- 
ed hardly a doubt but he was her brother. 
He held some office in the British Govern- 
ment, and probably must have had friends 
of wealth and influence. But nothing 
more is known, only it is supposed that 
his father carried him home to London, 
and was lost on his way back to take care 
of his little girls. Margaret, we trust has 
gone to a better home. Part of her chil- 
dren are married, and one of her daugh- 
ters is the wife of the author of this 
sketch.—A Methodist preacher in Maine. 


Biography. 
ORIGINAL. 


ELIZABETH WOODVILLE. 
Queen of Edward Fourth. 
BORN 1431—pIED 1492. 

Elizabeth Woodville was born in the 
year 1431, at Grafton Castle. Her father, 
Richard Woodville, a squire of Henry the 
Fifth, was considered the handsomest man 
in England. The Duchess of Bedford was 
captivated by his attractions, and secretly 
married him, and it was several years be- 
fore the secret of her marriage was discov- 
ered, at which time her dower was forfeit- 
ed, but was subsequently restored upon 
her petitioning parliament. Her husband 
was afterwards made first a baron, and 
then Earl of Rivers. 

Elizabeth, as soon as she was old enough 
became maid of honor to Margaret of An- 
jou, with whom her mother was in great 
favor. In this situation, she made a con- 
quest of the heart of Sir Hugh Johns. But 
he being poor, Elizabeth refused him, at 
least, this reason for his rejectien is given 
by some historians, and the after career of 
the lady confirms the statement. She 
soon afterwards accepted the proposals of 























erful Lord Ferrers of Groby. 

This was looked upon by all her friends 
as a very desirable alliance in every oint 
of view. Lord Ferrers, Elizabeth’s hys. 
band, (he had become thus by the death of 
his father,) was so severely wounded at the 
second battle of St. Albans, where he had 
distinguished himself by his gallant ¢op. 
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duct, that he died shortly after, leayino atched a 
Elizabeth a widow with two sons, who falling e 
were deprived of their patrimony, out of bndker os 
revenge for the part which their father had and wit t 
taken against the Yorkists. Elizabeth moet 
learning that Edward the Fourth, (who only @ Very 


had recently ascended the throne) was jg" - 


on a certain day to hunt in Whittleb 
forest, resolved to avail herself of this op. 
portunity, to plead for the rights of he 
children with her sovereign. She accord. 
ing stationed herself with her two sons at 
the foot of a huge tree, (which is gti] 
standing, and is called the queen’s oak,) 
and waited until the king should pass, 
when throwing hefgelf at his feet, she pled 
so earnestly, that Edward, overcome, no 
less by her beauty than her entreaties, not 
only granted her request, but yielded his 
heart a captive to the beautiful supplicant, 

Edward was secretly united to Elizabeth, 
in the year 1464, at the town of Grafton, 
after which the king went to spend some 
days at Grafton Castle, as ifon a friendly 
visit to Lord Rivers, the father of Eliz. 
beth. 

This union was not long kept secret, and 
it greatly displeased some of Edward's 
subjects; but Elizabeth, by her good 
sense, good judgment and superior beauty, 
still maintained her ascendency over her 
husband. On the 29th of Sept., 1464, 
Elizabeth was publicly acknowledged by 
Edward to be his wife, and was then de- 
clared Qneen, at the Abbey Church at 
Reading, where she received the homage 








and congratulations of the assembled n- nlres with 
bles. She was crowned at Westminster, a en 
in May 1465, with afl possible magnif- - os 

ounen. oor to tl 

Soon after this, a storm which had been — 

long gathering, burst forth. Various out f 9 * ‘ 
rages took place in several parts of the coun- fm” “¢" 
try, which coming to the ears of the king, 

he immediately prepared to set off in per- 

son to quell the insurgents, and restore or- 

der. During his absence, he wished Eliz- § ——___ 
beth to remain in the Tower as the best place A 
of security. But the queen, taking alam There i: 
at the increasing dangers which surround- Hi 1] yi) not 
ed her, fled with her mother, her three H youid not 
daughters, and her faithful attendant, Lady 1) means 

Scope, to the sanctuary at Westminster. HJ jive to ‘ 
Here amid several privations, Flizabeth Hf jin in of 


gave birth to a prince, who was named 
Edward, after his father. 

The king landed in England in March, 
and as soon as possible, released the queen 
from her long and gloomy imprisonment, 
for such in fact it was. Great was his joy 
once more to meet his queen, and to em- 
brace his first-born son, and nobly did he 
reward those friends who had ministered te 
the wants of his wife in those dark and 
disastrous times. 

But little of interest is recorded with 
regard to the queen from this time, W- 
til the fatal event which again left her 4 


faults, an 
duct. 

This lit 
the tries 
to be goo 
himself w 
or obey 
doubt the 
heart: £6 
that she 
cate for | 
ful, to pu 
born, anc 
show any 


widow, exposed to the malignity of her m- Our L 
merous enemies, whom envy at her Ml Hh ihe wor), 
riage had raised against her. ‘‘ Edward, litle chil 
who in prosperity had abandoned himsel! little chil 
to a life of pleasure and excess, began HH hin yy 
suffer from the effects of dissipation and did thei 
indulgence, and was attacked by an mt! Mf pivaa 
mittent fever, which baffled the skill of all evil tem 
his physicians, and puta period to his ¢s- for his bz 
istence inthe month of April, 1483.” mother x 

After the death of the king, the whole J gigi 
remaining life of the queen was made MS 9 now toy) 
erable by the cruel murder of first, hf Jesus, y 
two sons, who were smothered in the °° Gye to I 
er, by the command of Richard, Duke 0} ag nog 
Gloucester, who had by specious promises} take aw. 


got them into his power, and then remov-} }j, Hol; 
ed them, as they were in the way of his 
own advancement ; and after this, the ex} )j, lips. 
cution of her brother Anthony Woodville, ; 
and her son, Richard Gray, caused such less the 
intense suffering to the queen, as threateng Jr you s 
ed to destroy her life. fa he knee! 

About. the year 1490, Elizabeth retired 4,44 
into a convent at Bermondsey, where, be And th 
ing seized with a fatal illness, she madi such. pre 
her will, desiring to be buried as UNH i. pip) 
tentatiously as possible, by the side of he peeple 1 
husband at Windsor. Her wishes in th! lips, wh 
respect were complied with. EsTELLE. Wha: 
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' Benevolence. 








THE BEGGAR. 





Atthe time of the great famine, ona 
old winter’s day, a poor woman came to a 
lage, and began begging for charity. 
Her clothes were clean, but torn and 
,tched in many places. The snow was 
iiing fast-—her head was wrapped ina 
handkerchief ; in one hand she had a stick, 
iad with the other she carried a basket. 
from most of the houses she received 
uly a very scanty succor; even some rich 

sons drove her away with harsh words. 
There Was one poor peasant who invited 
igrinto his house, where there was a good 
fein the grate, and his wife took a cake 
wtof the oven and gave the woman a large 
dice. ‘ 

The next day every one where this 

er had asked for charity, was invited 
ite unexpectedly, and to the general 
qprise, to sup at the castle. When all 
ie guests were arrived, they proceeded 
ithe dining room, where they saw two 
ables laid out. One was very,small, but 
gon it were many exquisite dishes. The 
wher was very large and magnificent, had 
ageat number of plates, but they held 
but scanty nourishment—such as a piece 
ofhalf musty bread, a couple of potatoes, 
shandful of brand, and some held nothing 
itall. 
Whilst the guests were wondering what 
his meant, the lady of the castle spoke 
thus:—* The beggar who passed through 
the village was myself, in order to judge 
fr myself of your charity, in this time of 
ned. The two poor people whom you 
se here, took me in and treated me the 
est they could. In consequence, they 
villeat at my table to-day, and I will give 
tema pension. As to you, regale your- 
glves with the offerings you’ gave me yes- 
trday, and which you see here upon your 
plates, and fail not to reflect while you do 
honor to the good cheer, that thus you may 
betreated in another world.” 

This story is not fabulous: the heroine 

of the adventure is Lady Grey. 











Nursery. 





A LESSON FOR YOU. 
There is a certain little boy, whose name 
Iwill not tell you, because I am sure he 
would not like it to be known, as it is by 
10means a good account of him which I 
have to give. I wish to tell you about 
himin order that you may try to avoid his 
_ and take warning by his bad con- 
uct. 
This little boy has a kind mother, and 
the tries very much to teach him the way 
to be good; but, sad to say, he does not 
himself wish to do right, or to please God 
tt obey his parents. There can be no 
doubt that he has a very hard and wicked 
heart: f6r when he grieves his mother, so 
that she often sheds tears, he does not 
care for her sorrow; and when it is need- 
fil, to punish him for a fault, he is stub- 
bom, and will neither ask forgiveness, nor 
show any wish to amend. 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, who came into 
the world to die for sinners, was once a 
little child; and he has left a pattern for 
little children, that they may try to be like 
im. He was subject to his parents, and 
did their will in all things. He never 
gneved his mother’s heart by sullen and 
evil tempers, nor caused her to shed a tear 
forhis bad conduct. Oh! how much that 
mother must have loved her good and holy 
child! But the little boy of whom I am 
Row telling you, does not wish to be like 
Jesus, who knew no sin. He does not 
‘Sve to hear about the kind Saviour; and I 
do not think he ever prays that God would 
take away his sinful heart, and send down 
his Holy Spirit to make him a better child. 
I O not mean that he never prays with 
his lips. He says the words every morn- 
Ingand night: but it is not praying un- 
less the heart goes along with the words. 
If you see a child looking about him while 
he kneels at his mother’s side, it is plain 

at he is not thinking of what he says. 
And the great God is not pleased with 
such prayers as these. Yes, he tells us in 
the Bible, that he is displeased with those 
Pecple who draw near to him with their 
lips, while their heart is far from him. 


sinful ways? He will grow worse and 
worse; and if he lives to be a man, God 
will not be his friend ; and when he comes 
to die, his soul must depart without hope, 
to dwell» forever with the devil and his 
wicked angels. What a dreadful end! 
Yet it must be the end of every sinner 
who will not forsake his sins, and turn to 
Christ for mercy and pardon. We read 
in God’s holy Word, that ‘the wicked 
shall be turned into hell.” 

Reader, are you sure that this account 
does not apply to you? Can you say that 
you are not the child I mean? Might not 
your name be written on this page, to show 
that you are the child who does not wish 
to love God, nor try to obey his parents, 
nor heed his mother’s tears? Think with- 
in yourself whether you ever try to amend 
your faults; and whether you love to read 
and hear about Christ the Lord, who came 
to save you from your sins. And if you 
find that your own bad conduct is brought 
to your ‘mind, and you feel yourself a sin- 
ner, then go, and kneel down in some 
quiet place, where you will be alone with 
God, and ask him to wash you from all 
your guilt in the blood of his dear Son, 
and to give you a new heart, that you may 
love him and keep his commands. 

[ Youth's Penny Gazette. 
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UNNATURAL CHILDREN. 


A certain man, possessing one of the 
best houses, and one of the largest farms 
in the place, had three sons just grown up 
and married. He had already assisted 
them with property sufficient to enable them 
to live,and thrive very well, with proper 
industry; and he proposed to divide his 
estate equally between them at his death. 
With a view to this, he had deeds prepar- 
ed and executed—signed and sealed, but 
not delivered. He laid them away in his 
desk ; they were of no validity as yet, be- 
cause they were retained in his own hands, 
and were not put on the town records. 
He preferred this method to making a will, 
having perhaps that irrational aversion to 
making such an instrument which some 
people have, appearing to be superstitious 
about it, asif it presaged their death. 

The sons, eager to anticipate the inheri- 
tance, broke open the desk, got possession 
of the deeds, and had them recorded. And 
now they were valid. Whether the father 
might have proved the fraudulency of the 
measure, and so made it null and void, I 
do not know; he did not doit; and so 
the property stood as legally theirs. 

Their next step, at which they did not 
long hesitate, was to eject him, and take 
possession. They compelled their father 
and mother, now considerably in years, to 
retire to an old decayed house, on a solita- 
ry road, away from neighbors, and almost 
in the shade of a gloomy forest. There 
they spent the rest of their days, sorrowful, 
lone and poor—they who had been so af- 
fluent ; and the worst of their affliction was 
to think of the ingratitude of their children. 
So solitary was the house, that squirrels 
made their nest in it, and were quite wel- 
come to the aged pair, as their gambols 
sometimes diverted them from their sor- 
row. Birds also built their nests about 
them, quite familiarly, and reared their 
young, without experiencing such ungrate- 
ful returns from their offspring as they ex- 
perienced from theirs. 

The sons supplied them with the neces- 
saries of life for a while, but soon, as might 
be expected from such unnatural children, 
began to neglect and leave them to want. 
A man passing by, one day, and observing 
that all was still, like the Sabbath, looked 
in at the window. He saw the old gen- 
tleman sitting alone, with his face in his 
hands, weeping; and asking the cause, 
“T am hungry,” he replied, “and have 
nothing to eat.” 

The eldest son occupied the paternal 
mansion. There he lived in plenty. He 
had alittle daughter, Grace. She was old 
enough to understand something of the 
wrong that had been done her grand-pa- 
rents. As often as she could, she would 
go to see them, and would carry them some 
little thing for their comfort, if it were 
only a couple of eggs taken from the nest, 
or a bitofcake. She did not feel that this 
was stealing, for she knew that the prop- 








What is to become of this child, if he 


erty rightfully belonged to them, and that 


day her grandfather came to the house, 
and asked for a little vinegar. “I will 
draw it for you, grandpa,” said Grace, tak- 
ing the jug from his hand, and running 
down cellar. Instead of vinegar, she fill- 
ed it with molasses; and was in great 
fear lest her parents should find it out. 
So, to hasten her grandfather, she snatched 
her bonnet, saying she would go with him 
a part of the way, and carry the jug. She 
did so, and we may well believe that the 
act afforded her grandparents a hundred- 
fold more pleasure than the molasses. 

But how did those sons prosper? I do 
not know their history minutely, but in 
brief it was this: one of them, while yet in 
the bloom of life, fell through the ice and 
was drowned, his wife witnessing the ca- 
lamitous event. Another, the father of 
Grace, soon run through with his property, 
and died poor. The third suffered dis- 
grace and mortification in the conduct of 
one of his daughters. He kept his prop- 
erty while he lived, and bequeathed it all 
to a selfish and prodigal only son. 
Then, in consequence of the will, came 
bitter contentions between that son and 
his sisters; and the widow was left to shift 
for herself, by them all. While the son 
built him a grand house, and flourished 
away, the poor mother pined in poverty, 
and used actually to pass by his door, and 
come to my fparents for assistance. In the 
behavior of her children, she reaped the 
natural fruits of the like behaviour of the 
man she married, and whose wife she was 
at the time of his unfilial conduct towards 
her parents-in-law, without, perhaps, op- 
posing it. Her son, after a very few years, 
became bankrupt, both in property and 
in character, fled “between two days,” 
went West, and dragged out a miserable 
life there, and finally died a sot. 

Few of the descendants of those three 
men have, so far as I know, been prosper- 
ed. With a number of the third genera- 
tion I was personally acquainted. It would 
be painful to describe the character and 
end of some of them. The sea swallowed 
up three of them. The iniquities of the 
fathers appear to have been visited upon 
the children unto the third generation ; 
of the fourth, I have no knowledge. 

But Grace is an exception. She mar- 
ried into a respectable and pious family, 
has never wanted any good thing, and now 
(for she is still living, at a venerable age, ) 
is amply and affectionately provided for in 
the family ofa pious and wealthy daughter. 
More than all, she lives in hope of the glo- 
ry of God, having early in life professed 
faith in Christ. Thus God has remember- 
ed her tenderness to her grandparents. 
- And I dare say she was to her own parents 
a better daughter than they had reason to 
expect. 

‘Honor thy father and mother, (which 
is the first command with promise,) that it 
may be well with thee, and that thou may- 
est live long on the earth.” — Recollections 
of Maternal Influence. 











Sabbath School. 











“T CANNOT LEAVE MY CLASS.” 


So said a young lady, when urged to 
spend the Sabbath with some friends she 
was visiting, a few miles from home. ‘TI 
should be happy to stay with you, but I 
cannot leave my Sabbath-school class.” 

‘* Will not the superintendent find them 
a teacher just for one Sabbath, when he 
sees that you are not there?” asked her 
friends as they continued to press her to 
prolong her visit. “It is so long since 
you have been here, we cannot consent to 
your leaving us to-night.” 

*“O, yes, a teacher might be found read- 
ily, but I said nothing to them last Sab- 
bath of a possibility of my being absent, 
and they will feel disappointed if I am not 
there.” 

‘* There seems now a prospect ofa rainy 
day to-morrow. If so, your class will not 
be there. I think you had better stay, if 
that is all that requires your return,” re- 
marked an elderly lady present. 

“A rain will make no difference,” re- 
plied Miss R.; ‘my little girls are always 
there unless sick. Besides, I promised to 
explain to them to-morrow some allusion 
to ancient Eastern usages, which they did 
not understand, by reading some descrip- 
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does not seek for grace to turn from his | she was but giving them theirown. One | you; I should love to be with you, but I 


must go to-night.” : 

The friend ceased to urge her; but 
while they admired her devotedness to 
the Sabbath School, they could not forbear 
still asking, ‘‘ Do you never allow yourself 
to be absent from home on the Sabbath?” 
“‘Never, on ordinary occasions,” she 
answered; “if a long journey, or any- 
thing (sickness excepted,) demanded my 
absence, I endeavor to make arrangement 
previously, so that no interruption or dis- 
appointment need occur in my class. They 
are so punctual themselves, I certainly 
should be so too.” 

Happy little girls! to be blessed with 
the instructions of such a teacher; and 
happy teacher too! who may place such 
confidence in the punctual attendance and 
unabated interest ofher pupils.- Well Spring. 








Morality. 








YOUNG MEN. 


There is no moral object so beautiful to 
me, as a conscientious young man. I 
watch him as I do a star in heaven; clouds 
may be before him, but we know that his 
light is behind him, and will beam again ; 
the blaze of others popularity may outshine 
him, but we know that, though unseen, he 
illuminates his own true sphere. He re- 
sists temptation, not without a strug- 
gle, for that is not virtue, but he does re- 
sist and conquers; he bears the sarcasm 
of the profligate, and it stings him, for 
that is a trait of virtue, but heals with 
his own pure touch. He heeds not the 
watch word of fashion, if it leads to sin; 
the Atheist, who says not only in his heart 
but with his lips, ‘there is no God!” 
—controls him not; he see the hand of a 
creating God, and rejoices in it. 

Woman is sheltered by fond arms and 
loving counsel ; old age is protected by its 
experience ; and manhood by its strength ; 
but the young man stands amid the temp- 
tations of the world, like a self-balanced 
tower. Happy he who seeks and gains 
the prop and shelter of morality. 

Onward then, conscientious youth— 
raise thy standard, and nerve thyself for 
goodness. If God has given thee intel- 
lectual power, awake in that cause; never 
let it be said of thee, “‘he helped to swell 
the tide of sin by pouring influence into 
its channels.” If thou art feeble in men- 
tal strength, throw not that drop into a 
polluted current. Awake, arise, young 
man! assume that beautiful garb of virtue ! 
It is difficult to be pure and holy. Put on 
thy strength then. Let truth be the lady 
of thy love—defend her.— Miss C. Gilman. 


YOU WILL BE WANTED. 


Take courage, young man. What if 
you are but an humble and obscure ap- 
prentice—a poor,neglected orphan; a scorn- 
er and a by-word of the thoughtless and 
gay, who despise virtue in rags, because of 
its tatters. Have you an intelligent mind, 
all untutored though it may be? Have 
you a virtuous aim, a pure desire and an 
honest heart? Depend upon it, one of 
these days you will be wanted. The time 
may not be long deferred. You may grow 
to manhoed and even reach your prime, 
ere the call is made; but virtuous aims, 
pure desires, and honest hearts are too few 
not to be wanted. Your virtues shall not 
always wrap you about as with a mantle ; 
obscurity shall not always veil you from 
the multitude. Be chivalric in your com- 
bat with circumstances. Be active, howev- 
er small be your sphere of action. It will 
surely enlarge with every moment, and 
your influence will have constant increase. 

In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle, 
Be a hero in the strife. 


Work on, for surely you will be wanted, 
and then comes your reward. Lean upon 
the sacred verity—‘‘ I have never seen the 
righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging 
bread.” Never despair, for the lives of 
good men abundantly testify that often 
when the clouds are blackest, and the tem- 
pest is fiercest, and hope is faintest, a “ still 
small voice”’ will be heard, saying, ‘‘ come 
hither, you are wanted,” and all your 
powers will find employment. Therefore, 
take heart, young man, for ere long you 
will be wanted. 
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Editorial. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S HOME. 


When a Christian from the country arrives in 
Boston to transact business, he finds the streets 
crowded with people and carriages, who are 
hurrying past each other, and rendering it diffi- 
cult and dangerous to proceed from place to 
place. The shops are innumerable, and most 
of them crowded, so that it is laborious and dif- 
ficult to select and purchase the articles want- 
ed. If he accomplishes his object with safety, 
and satisfaction to himself, (which is not always 
the case,) he finds himself confused and fa- 
tigued, and he longs for the quiet of home, the 
comfort of family prayer and Christian conver- 
sation. Ifhe goes to some of the fashionable 
“ Houses” to pass the night, he is met by the 
fumes of alcohol and tobacco, and the annoy- 
ing gossip of dandies and fops. 

When the infant Saviour came into this 
world, “ there was no room for him at the Inn ;” 
but there is at least one Inn, or Hotel, in Bos- 
ton, where the Saviour and his disciples are 
welcome—where morning and evening prayer 
is offered to Him, where his word is read, his 
praises sung, and his blessing invoked at the 
long tables loaded with his bounty—where 
quiet and cleanliness, and warmth and Chris- 
tian friendship, are found by any persons who 
love our Saviour in sincerity, of whatever de- 
nomination he may call himself. What a com- 
fort it is to find such a retreat at night-fall, from 
the noise and bustle, the confusion and selfish- 
ness of the world. This retreat may be found 
at the’ Marlboro Hotel, No. 229 Washington 
Street, kept by Messrs. Proctor and Parks, 
which is in the very centre of the city. Chris- 
tian kindness and polite attention to every 
want, is promptly tendered to all—and a Chris- 
tian Home may be enjoyed, though many miles 
from a permanent residence. 

The writer of this sketch, being a boarder 
inthe Marlboro’ Hotel, for the, winter, has felt 
constrained to give this notice, for the informa- 
tion of Christians abroad, who may not have 
heard of the character of that place, and he 
would only add the following extract from the 
Rules of the Hotel, in confirmation of his state- 
ment :— 

“Family Worship will be attended in the 
Gentleman’s Parlor, at 9 1-2 o’clock in the 
evening, and half an hour before Breakfast in 
the morning ; the time announced by sounding 
of the gong. 

No intoxicating Liquors to be sold or used 
in the house. 

Smoking of Cigars not allowed on any part 
ofthe premises. 

No money to be received at the Office on the 
Sabbath ; nor will any company be received on 
that day, except in cases of necessity.” 








The Religious Services are generally con- 
ducted by the Rev. M. H. Smrru, Pastor of a 
large congregation, which worships in the 
Chapel in the rear of the Hotel. His family 
and a number of others of respectability, are 
permanent boarders, forming a Religious Com- 
munity, whose intercourse is mutually pleasant 
and profitable. 

There are about one hundered and fifty rooms 
in the Hotel, and arrangements will always be 
promptly made to meet the wishes of all who 
may desire the privileges of a Christian’s Home 
in the midst of the business of the City.—Eb. 





A SCENE IN BOSTON. 

Ahalf score or more of Irish women have 
lately taken their stands at the Park street 
corner of the mall, where, with a few oranges 
and other fruit placed upon some temporary 
table or box, they remain from morning until 
night, perhaps clearing, by their small sales, 
from one to two shillings per day. They are 
mostly old women, who can do nothing else 
for a living, and are patronized more from char- 
ity than from the tempting appearance of 
their goods. 

One day, not long since, one of these old 
women became quite ill from exposure to the 
sun, and probably from want of proper nourish- 
ment, and was forced to leave her stand, and 
seat herself against the iron railings of the 
common, inthe shade. A little bright eyed 
girl of thirteen summers, saw her limp to the 
spot, and also observed the anxious eye of the 
old. woman directed towards her little store of 











oranges, nuts and candy. “ Never mind those, 
ma’am,” she said: “I'll go and sit there till 
you are better, and sell for you.” 

The little miss, dressed with much taste and 
richness, with an air that indicated most un- 
mistakably the class to which she belonged, 
sat down upon the rough box behind the Irish 
woman’s stand, assuming all the importance of 
a young salesman. She had never sold any- 
thing before in her life: but people began to 
stop and wonder what it meant, to see the fair 
and beautiful child in that situation. 

The story was soon told by the bystanders, 
who had only to point tothe poorwoman. Ina 
moment, every one was seized with a very ex- 
traordinary desire for an orange, a handful of 
nuts, or some candy, and our little beauty could 
hardly serve them fast enough. Many, utterly 
refusing any change, gave her a ninepence, a 
dime, or a sixpence for a penny’s worth of nuts 
orcandy. It was all accomplished very quick- 
ly, though the little girl was somewhat discon- 
certed, and had to be encouraged by a whis- 
per, now and then, from one who need not be 
named, for she was not accustomed toa crowd. 

The table was soon swept, and we saw her 
pass her tiny hand full of silver to the poor 
woman, who thus realized treble the value of 
her small stock, and called on half the saints 
in the calender to bless the kind-hearted child. 

[Merry’s Museum. 
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STORY OF THE ZANAIDA DOVE. 


Ionce knew a man who had been a pirate ; 
and he assurred me that several times while 
he was at certain wells, dug in the burning 
shelly sand of a well known key, the soft mel- 
ancholy cry of the doves awoke in his breast, 
feelings which had long slumbered; and they 
melted his heartto repentance. He lingered at 
the spot ina state of mind which he only can tru- 
ly feel who compares the wretchedness within 
him, with the happiness of former innocence. 

He never left the place without increased 
fears of fury, associated as he was, J believe, 
by force, witha band of the most desperate 
villains that ever annoyed the navigation of the 
Florida coast. So moved was he by the notes 
of any bird, and especially by those of the dove 
—the only soothing sound he ever heard during 
his life of horrors—that through these plaintive 
notes alone, he was induced to escape from his 
vessel, abandon his turbulent companions, and 
return to a family deploring his absence. Af- 
ter paying a visit to those wells, and listening 
once more to the cooing of the Zanaida dove, 
he poured out his soul in supplication for mercy, 
and once more became 


“ An honest man—the noblest work of God.” 


His escape was effected amidst difficulties 
and dangers—but no danger seemed to him to 
be comparable with the danger of living in 
violation of human and divine laws. He now 
lives in the midst of his friends — Audubon. 

—_—~—_—_ 


A GOOD GIRL AT SCHOOL. 


A good girl is always obedient and respect- 
ful to her teacher, and tries to gain her confi- 
dence and love. She is always prompt at school, 
and studious when there. She is never seen 
dragging behind the rest of her class, nor is. 
she ever seen encouraging her school-mates 
in any ill-behaviour. She is not rude at play, 
but is always kind tothe little scholars, and as- 
sists them in their lessons. She is neat and 
orderly, and is never seen throwing anything 
on the floor, or passing by anything that is not 
hung up, or put in its place. A good girl at 
school is not only happy herself, but sets a good 
example for all others to follow.—Little Mary. 


—~p_———. 


HINTS TO YOUNG MEN. 


Always have a book within your reach, 
which you may catch up at your odd minutes. 
Resolve to edge ina little reading every day, 
if it is but a single sentence. If you can give 
fifteen minutes a day, it will be felt at the end 
of the year. Regulate your thoughts when 
not at study. A man is thinking even while at 
work. Why may he not be thinking about 
something that is useful? Revolve in your 
mind what you have last been reading. 

———_ 


THE DIAMOND AND THE PEBBLE. 


“ Keep your distance,” said a diamond toa 
pebble ; “you are an offence-to my brilliant 
eyes.” “'Then move away,” said the pebble. 
“You know I cannot move myself,” said the 
diamond. “Then shut your bright vyes, and 
don’t look at me,” said the pebble,  “ You 
know T can’t shut them,” said the diamond. 

“ Who placed you here ” said the pebble. 
“ Accident, I suppose,” said the diamond. “Who 
made you to shine ?” said the pebble. “My 
Creator, I suppose,” said the diamond. “Then 
pray,” said the pebble, “what have you to be 
so proud of? I was placed here by accident, 
as you were, andI was made dark by the same 














Creator who made you light. I would recom- 
mend to you to be more humble, for it isno 
merit to be where we did not put ourselves, nor 
to have what we did not procure by our own 


exertion.” [Fowle’s Primary Reader. 
— .——_ 


FEROCITY OF WASPS. 


Ina smal] out house at Beledgarno, used for 
holding broom and firewood, a colony of wasps 
had planted their paper palace several months 
ago. ‘The house cat had taken possession of a 
part of the same premises, and was rearing 
three thriving kittens among the brushwood. 
One day one of the kittens, seeing the wasps’ 
nest suspended from a twig, drew it down with 
one of her paws to examine it, when she was 
instantly assailed by hundreds of the ferocious 
inmates. Her screams brought the old cat to 
her rescue, but being met by a dozen or two of 
the enraged wasps, she was glad to escape, and 
the kitten was stung to death in a few minutes. 
The other kittens, singularly enongh, remain- 
ed unscathed, not a single wasp touching eith- 
er of them. [Dundee Courier. 

——_—~»—--- 


TO DRIVE AWAY RATS AND CROWS. 


I presume that many of your readers are 
troubled with rats in their barns, granaries, 
corm houses, &c. If they wish to get rid of 
them, let them procure a lively racoon, which 
will not kill them, but frighten them away. 
This is an easier and much better way to get 
rid of these pests than by poisoning, as then, 
they retire to their holes to die and create a 
smell anything but pleasant. 

During the spring, the crows were very 
troublesome on the cornfields. I noticed that 
they did not meddle with the corn near the 
woods, but almost always pulled it up in open 
ground. Consequently, | chopped some brush, 
and made asmall booth in a cornfield, and then 
fired off a gun'and went to the house. After 
that, they did not pull up any more corn. All 
the corn planted in this field was rolled in tar 
and plaster. The crows would not eat it, but 
pulled it up to see if it was good. 


————_—— 


LIVE FOR SOMETHING. 


Thousands of men breathe, move and live— 
pass off the stage of life, and are heard of no 
more. Why? They did not a particle of 
good in the world, and none were blest by 
them; none could point to themas the instru- 
ments of their redemption; not a line they 
wrote, nota word they spoke could be recalled, 
and so they perished, their light went out in 
darkness, and they were not remembered more 
than the insects of.yesterday. Will you thus 
live and die, O man immortal! Live for some- 
thing. Do good and leave behind you a mon- 
ument of virtue, that the storm of time can 
never destroy. Write your name by kindness, 
love and mercy, on the hearts of the thousands 
you come in contact with year by year, and 
you will never be forgotten. No, your name 
—your deeds—will be as legible on the hearts 
you leave behind, as the stars on the brow of 
the evening. Good deeds will shine as bright- 
ly on the earth as the stars of heaven. 

[Dr. Chalmers. 


—@~——— 


ANECDOTE OF DR. WEBSTER. 


A lady of Washington, on a tour a few days 
ago, to the New Hampshire mountains, in com- 
pany with a party of ladies and gentleman, 
including Mr. and Mrs Webster, relates, in a 
letter to a friend, the following characteristic 
anecdote of the distinguished statesman : 

“In descending a hill this morning, we met 
a large ox cart heavily loaded ; two horses had 
been added tothe team to assist in drawing it 
up the hill, and the drivers were beating the 
poor beasts in vain, for they made no progress, 
andour coach could not pass down untill the 
cart got up. — this state of affairs, Mr. 
Webster jumped from the stage, took the 
reins, and made the men go behind and push, 
while he, by his skilful management, drove up 
the hill with ease, his clear ringing voice 
cheering and encouraging the animals, as they 
put forth their utmost strength. As he re- 
turned to the stage, his face glowing with sat- 
isfaction and radiant with expression, I never 
saw him so handsome. One would have sup- 
posed from his countenance, that he had just 
triumphed in some great intellectual contest, 
instead of a triumph of skill in the farmer’s vo- 
cation. The drivers little suspected to whom 
they were indebted for assistance, and he 
seemed truly happy with the excitement of his 
successful effort.”.— [National Intelligencer. 


——— 


ALITTLE ANECDOTE FCR LADIES. 


We remember somewhere to have read a 
story of a youth, who, hesitating in his choice 
between two young ladies, hy both of whom 
he was beloved, was brought to a decision by 
means ofa rose. It happened one day, as all 
the three were wandering in a garden, that one 
of the girls, in her haste to pluck a new blown 
rose, wounded her finger with a thorn; it bled 
freely ; and applying the petals of a white rose 
to the wound, she said, smiling, “I am a sec- 
ond Venus; I have died the white rose red.” 
At that moment, they heard a scream, and fear- 
ing the other young lady, who loitered behind, 
had met with an accident, hastened back to 
assist her. The fair one’s scream had been 
called forth by no worse an accident than had 


, cept when he pleases to do right. 
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lallenhercompanion. She had 
away the offending flower, and 
cious and fretful a lamentation over her Wound 
ed finger, that the youth, after a little refer. 
tion, resolved on a speedy union with the leas 
handsome, but more amiable of the two weal 
friends. Happy would it be for many a king 
hearted woman, did she know by what seen, 
ing trifles the affection of those whom she a 
may be confirmed or alienated forever, 5 


——— 
[albany Knickerbocker. 
rl 


SSS 
GOOD EDUCATION. 


A right education is not merely the reading A 
of many.books, but the ability of makin: 
knowledge useful to ourselves and ont 
is not simply to acquire influence over our fel. 
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low creatures, but to make that influence sub. NO. 5} 
servient to moral excellence and piety, Se = 
[Mrs. Sigourney, litle 

pUBLISHE] 


THE ROOT OF THE EVIL, 

The moralists of our age, whether in lessons 
from the academic chair, or by the insinuating 
address of fictien and poetry—while they try 
tomend and embellish human life, have never 
struck one effective blow at that ungodlinesg 
of the heart, which is the germ of all the dis. 
tempers in human society. [Dr. Chalmers, 


Mevancuqiy.—Nothing is so beautiful as 
the smile of a countenance habitually melap. 
choly. Like a gloomy day it is irradiated bya 
sudden burst of sunshine. 


No man has a right to do as he pleases, ex. 














ORIGINAL. 
BE KIND TO ALL GOD’S CREATURES. 


“TI would not enter on my list of friends, the 


Brightly 





man who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” fishioned 
Cowpea, 9 bass andit 
My heart is often pained to see, siving wt 
Unkindness on the part of man:— witable fox 
Why should he treat with cruelty, twenty yea 
The beast who does the best he can? nents had 
How oft I’ve seen the faithful Horse, fNew En 
Laden beyond his strength to bear ; inot, and 
And heard his cruel Master curse hearty we 
And beat him till his flesh was bare! a welcome 
Poor creature! Could he speak* and tell, [j fumaces bi 
The sufferings which his flesh doth feel: And th 
How would your hearts with pity swell, when you 
Unless those hearts were made of steel. J hearts less 
The patient animal must take, year, Th 
In silence, all those cruel blows: large fami 
No plaintive murmurs can he make, a name 
There’s none but God his sorrows knows. Every dt 
Children—to all God’s creatures show, down to 1 
That kindness which he shows to you: plaything 
To Him you every blessing owe, there. to 
Do, then as He would have you do. cnniien 
Boston, November 6, 1849. G. R mene 
siias, 2 : “ or angels 
* Balaam’s beast did speak; see the inter-, br he 
esting account of it in Numbers xxii. porting fr 
[ ceeminetemanieataneed 8, and a 
“The editor ofa paper down east offered ae a 
premium for the best Dunning Address to hit Tih. siste 
delinquent customers.” A Correspondent of Ti cellent ¢ 
the Boston Traveller presented the following: all othe: 
EDITOR’S DUN. adorned 
Come all ye,delinquents, and down with your have the 
neg : ag gree 
We give you the substance, pray give us your J cle! 
trash. placed a 
Must we labor and sweat, and worry our brains, beautifu’ 
And get nothing at all but neglect for our palms: Ti vorted ¢ 
Our wife and our bairns are as lean as a crow, wall, o 
And we are so feeble we scarcely can go. Saree f ' 
Our clothes are so thin, that we shake withthe JJ “ge tu 
col d, of older 
And our hairs are grown grey, as if we grew J stand-fa 
old. and his 
We beg you'll consider, and pay, each, your fee anc 
ills, ey interest 
To relieve us at least, from some of life’s ills. semed 
Have you bairns of your own? and are they eral ha 
well fed ? Aha 
We pray you remember that ours cry for bread. & ‘neircle 
Consider, once, more, we but ask you to pay that in 
Only what you have owed us full many a day. 4. & they se 
Say not’tis a trifle we owe, and what good § +) evergre 
Will so small a sum do towards buying him Sleene 
food ? i 
We fear you forget what you spoke on the a 
“ stage,” Nell, . 
Of what was expected from “ one of my age 7” | picture 


Of the monstrous “tall oaks” which from 
“small acorns grow,” 

And the marvellous “streams that from small 
fountains flow.” 

Paddy’s feather, besure, when alone on the 





rock, ; 
Gave his head no repose, but his comfort did ; 
mock ; ‘overer 
Put ten thousand together, his pillow were rest- smiled 







Come, subscribers, all pay, and ’twill feather 
our nest, . 

We address you in earnest, don’t take us wm 
jest. 


smile, 
Would 
“ Pe 





